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Foreign Secretary as well. Hating all show and advertisement, he
lived largely within his own park walls, and his personality was little
if at all known to the public. He was a sincerely religious man, but
also had a taste for science which gave a certain originality to his
religious ideas. He was supposed to have said that he found it easier
to accept Christian miracles than Christian ethics. Omne ignotum pro
magnified contributed a little to his massive reputation, but he was
immensely respected, and since at the end of his life he had had a
longer experience than any statesman in any country, his presence
at the head of affairs inspired confidence. Credit and confidence and
the necessity of avoiding all rash and splashing policies which might
disturb them were the constant themes of his speeches on domestic
politics; but he seasoned these unexciting topics with a dry humour ;
and he had a habit of thinking out loud which his friends found
embarrassing and which led him into what opponents described as
" blazing indiscretions." He called a respected Indian who had been
elected to Parliament a " black man " ; he said he thought village
circuses would be more acceptable than parish councils ; he described
the anti-Russian policy of his party as " staking money on the wrong
horse/' and observed that much of the territory in Asia and Africa
which Imperialists wished to annex was " very thin soil." When he
ceded Heligoland to the Germans, as already related, he told the
German Ambassador he could not imagine why anyone should want
it, for, according to his information, it was being undermined by the
sea and would shortly disappear.
John Morley, who prided himself on being a little-Englander and
a pacifist, said that Salisbury was his ideal Foreign Secretary, and he
was supposed in his last years to be fighting a stubborn rear-guard
action against Chamberlain and the advanced Imperialists of his
Cabinet. In the end he stood almost alone as the advocate of splendid
isolation. In 1898 Chamberlain told the German Ambassador that
a majority of the Cabinet was in favour of a German, and a minority
of a French Alliance. Salisbury was of neither school. He evaded
Bismarck when Germany was seeking an alliance ; he looked coldly
on Chamberlain's wooing of Germany in 1899, and imposed his veto
when the Kaiser returned to the subject in the following year. A
memorandum that he wrote in 1900 on the draft prepared by the
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